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certain notes omitted by Urqnhart had been also published,
and to-day they appeared; but instead of making the case
better, they have made it rather worse. It is altogether a
dirty transaction, and mortifying to those who care about
the character of public men, and who have some feeling of
national pride and vanity in the super-eminence of English
statesmen for integrity and high-mindedness. It is not very
difficult to extract the truth from the mass of verbiage and
contradictory assertions in which it is involved, and it appears
that Urquhart, having got hold of the papers, communicated
them to Palmerston, offered to publish them, and was en-
couraged by him to do so. Urquhart, who was appointed
secretary of embassy at Constantinople while this publication
was going on, took every opportunity of consulting the Foreign
Office, a.nd of trying to make Palmerston and his undersecre-
taries jparticipes crimiwis, in order that they might share the
responsibility and stand committed with him. Against this
they foughb, and while they took good care that Urquhart
should understand that they wished the publication of the
c Portfolioy to be continued, they kept shifting and shirking
in hopes of not committing themselves materially. It is
pretty clear that Backhouse really disliked the whole thing,
had no mind to meddle with the c Portfolio/ or mix himself
up with Urquhart, and it was only the official obligation that
was imposed upon him by Palmerston's wishes which induced
him very reluctantly to engage in the business even so far as
he did, and it is very painful to see his early struggles to keep
clear of it, and his present abortive attempts to wriggle out
of his concern with the publication. It is Palmerston on
whom the blame ought to rest, and on whom it will rest,
only nobody seems to take the least interest in the dispute,
and he brazens it out in a very unblushing manner. I am
more particularly struck with the meanness here exhibited,
from having just been reading Lord Chatham's correspond-
ence, in which his noble and lofty character, so abhorrent of
everything like trickery, shabbiness, and underhand dealing,
shines forth with peculiar lustre. It is animating and re-
freshing to turn to the contemplation of this really great and